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Review of Sermons, by ArcuiBaLp 
Auison, L. L. B. &c. Vol. IT. 8v0. 


( Abridged from the British Critic. J 


Uron the general merit of Mr. 
Alison, as a writer*of sermons, we 
gave our opinion somewhat at length 
in an article upon his former volume ; 
nor will our sentiments be materially 
changed by this his second publica- 
tion. We perceive in it the same 
charms of imagination, the same ele- 
gance of expression. With a strong 
tendency towards a superfluity of or- 
nament, Mr. Alison still wreathes his 
flowers with so classical a taste, that 
what would be a fault in others be- 
comes a beauty in him. In illustra- 
tion, his images are forcible and just ; 
in exhortation, his language is always 
animated, sometimes even eloquent ; 
in his addresses to the heart, there are 
occasionally to be found touches of 
genuine and unaffected pathos. We 
sincerely wish that here we could 
close our character of Mr. Alison’s 
theology, and that our duty did not 
call upon us to undertake the painfui 
task of pointing out those deficiencies, 
which his very beauties render still 
more prominent. The severity of 
criticism is a just tax upon high repu- 
tation: if his rise in the estimation of 
the public is deserved, he has no rea- 
son to fear the event of the trial; if 
his merits have been overrated, it is 
fair that they should be reduced by 
this exhaustion to their proper level. 
The beauties of Mr. Alison are cer- 
tainly prominent, his defects also, in 
our estimation at least, are equally 
conspicuous. In our examination of 
the sermons contained in the volume 
before us, it will be our endeavour to 
place both of them fairly before the 
public, that in any subsequent volume 

Vou, i. 


which Mr. Alison may produce, the 
former may be unimpaired by neglect, 
the latter remedied by: diligence. 

The two first sermons in the vo- 
lume, upon religious education, and 
as a general exhortation to train up 
our children in the way which they 
should go, may be considered as use- 
ful compositions. ‘The three next are 
upon the Lord’s Prayer. Upon the 
opening words of this divine and per- 
fect form, we extract with pleasure, 
the following just and excellent com- 
ment. 


** It is not, my brethren, for light rea: 
sons that we are thus instructed to pray. 
There is a carelessness which habit is apt 
to produce even in the best ofus, when we 
address our supplications to Heaven; and 
there are few who can make a sudden 
transition from the affairs of the world to 
that solemn and exalted tone of mind 
which prayer so justly demands. It is on 
this account, probably, that the opening of 
this prayer is made so solemn and majes- 
tic; and to remind us whom we are ad- 
dressing, that all the mightiest evidences 
of his providence are brought forward to 
our imagination. It is to remind us, that, 
when we kneei before God, we are engaged 
in the highest and holiest service of our 
nature; that in his presence all lower de- 
sires and emotions should cease ; and that 
the only sentiments which then become 
us, are veneration for his unbounded great 
ness, and thankfulness that he permits the 
children of the dust to draw near unte 
him. 

2 If such are the feelings which bee 
come us when we address our prayers un- 
to God, let me entreat you to observe, in 
the second place, what is the light ia 
which he deigns to invite us to approach 
him —Is it as the Sovereign of nature, by 
whom we are summoned to pay our hoe 
mage before his throne? Is iteven as the 
Master of his people, whom he cails, like 
the Jews of old, to listen to the command- 
ments he enjoined—* while the mouniain 
burned with fire, and all the people fell 

with their faces on the ground.” No. my 
brethren! it is as the Father of exestence, 
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that he here invites his children to come 
unto him. It is as the great Parent of 
being, that he calls the souls which he has 
made, to come and unveil their hopes and 
their fears before him, and § to put their 
trust under the shadow of his wings.’ 

*‘ It is impossible not to see for what 
end this beautiful opening of our daily 
prayer is intended. The distance between 
man and his Creator is so immense, and 
there is something so aw ful in approach- 
ing voluntarily into his presence, that no- 
thing but the most exalted views, or the 
most sinless purity, can seem to embolden 
natural man, to hold regular communion 
with * Him that inhabiteth eternity,’ 
Opinions of this fearful kind, however, 
would have a tendency to destroy or to 
corrupt all.the principles of religion in 
the human mind. They would tend either 
to excuse us, in our own opinion, from the 
service of God, and thus gradually lead us 
* to live altogether without him in the 
world ;’ or they would dispose us to ap- 
proach him with the indistinct terror of 
slaves,—to mingle the gloom of supersti- 
tion with our religious service, and to 
uM orship him, * not in spirit and in truth,’ 
but with the dark and ceremonial rites of 
a constrained homage. 

* The model which is here given us of 
Christian prayer is very different. It ba- 
nishes at once from our imaginations, all 
the fears so natural to mortality. It is our 
Father to whom it teaches us to speak— 
it is that name, so dear and ver nerahle, 
which it brings forward with all its ass 


Ciations to our minds—the name which nil 


men have known, and in which ali have 
been taught to trust—and which cannot 
be pronounced without awakening in every 
heart the feelings of confidence, and hope, 
and love. It is the Father, and not the 
Lord of Nature, who is here revealed to 
our view—that Father, ‘ who careth for 
us, who knoweth whereof we are made,’ 
and who ‘ remembereth that we are but 
dust’—that Father ‘who seeth in secret ;’ 
to whom all hearts are open, and all de- 
sires known; and before whom all dis- 
tinctions are vain, but that * of doing 
justly, and loving mercy, and w alicing 
humbly with him. I pause not at present 
on the many reflections which this subject 


is fitted to excite. FE entreat you only to - 


consider within yourselves, how magnifi- 
cent is the privilege which this word, 
Father, has conferred upon our fallen na- 
ture; what exaltation of thought and 
spirit it is fitted to raise, and what im- 
measurable happiness it has given in every 
ace of the Gospel, to those who ‘ were 
weary and heavy laden,’ with the doubts, 
the sorrows, or the miseries of the world. 
* 3. While it is thus that ‘a new and 
living way’ is opened (to every individual 
bey to upproach the throne or the 
ying God, in which they may pour forth 


their tears and supplications before him, 
let me, in the third place, remind you of 
the form in which these supplications are 
to be addressed. While we are embold- 
ened to approach him as ‘a father ;” let it 
be remembered that it is as ‘ our Father; 
—not as the father only of the individual 
petitioner, but as the Father of the race 
of man ;—not as the father of any particu- 
lar sect or communion in religion, but as 
the great Parent of Life and happiness 
throughout the universe. 

“It is the first law of our faith, that 
we should love the Lord our God, with 
all our heart, and all our soul. Itis the 
second, that we should love our neigh- 
bours as ourselves. Let me entreat you 
to observe, my brethren, how beautifully 
both these precepts are illustrated in the 
form of the words we are considering, 
and how powerfully they blend in the 
same moment, benevolence to man, with 
devotion towards God. Even in the act 
of secret and solitary prayer, they remind 
us of our relation to each other. While 
we are presenting our private supplica- 
tions, it is yet to the common Father of 
mankind they are presented; and while 
our hearts are full of our own interests, 
the very words we use, recall to us the 
intérests of our brethren. They remind 
us, that ‘ the eyes of all wait upon him ;” 
—that ‘it is he,’ and he alone, ‘ who 
openeth his hand, and filleth all things 
living with plenteousness” They remind 
us, that wherever creation extends, there 
his Providence is exerted; and while we 
thus see, as it were, the whole animated 
universe prostrated with us before his 
throne, we learn to look upon the race of 
men around us, as children of the same 
family with ourselves, and to mingle a 
prayer also for their happiness and salva- 
tion.” 

The sixth Sermon is upon the ex- 
ainple of our Saviour’s piety, and may 
be considered, as far as it goes, an 
useful discourse. We now come to 
four sermons upon the evidences. The 
first is upon the evidence resulting 
from the nature and character of the 
Gospel, as the only religion among 
mankind “ adequate to al the instinc- 
tive desires and expectations of the 
human mind.” Some points are not 
siuted argiss; but when we consider 
the tota? omission of every consider- 
ation of that pardon and peace for 
which our fra}! and guilty nature in 
every age has panted, even from the 
very time of its fall, we cannot but 
pronounce this a very defective state- 
ment of the evidence resulting from 


the peculiar applicability of the Gos- 
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pel to the wants, infirmities, and ex- 
pectations of the haman mind. The 
Sermon on the evidence arising from 
the progress of the Gospel, is not less 
objectionable. 

Mr. Alison has indeed, in the former 
part of this Sermon, once mentioned 
the miraculous assistance by which 
the Gospel was propagated in the age 
of the Apostles; but on the subject of 
the grace of God, in the ordinary in- 
fluences of the Spirit, he is wholly si- 
lent. If to him alone his audience - 
look for instruction, they will be like 
the converts of old, not having so 
much as heard “ whether there be any 
Holy Ghost.” In this whole Sermon, 
upon the Progress of the Gospel, we 
do not find one single expression in- 
dicative even of the existence of the 
Holy Spirit. Respecting the “ humble 
opinion,” which Mr. Alison appears to 
recommend, we shall say no more, 
than briefly to remind him of the last 
declaration of the Saviour of man- 
kind, which speaks to him, and to 
every other minister of the Gospel, in 
terms very different from those in 
which he himself speaks, “ Behold, I 
am with you alway, even to the end 
of the world.” 

In his Sermon upon the Evidence 
arising from the Jewish Revelation, 
we confess our astonishment at his 
total silence respecting the typical 
and prefigurative nature of the sacri- 
fices under the Mosaic law. We 
cannot account for the omission of 
this powerful and . incontrovertible 
evidence. ‘The conclusion, however, 
of this discourse is good. 


“ 1. The history of revelation is agree- 
able to all we know and feel of the cha- 
racter of the Almighty. When you look 
to religions of mortal origin, you see in 
them all the weakness and all the passions 
of men,—heroes deified,—divinities actu- 
ated by human vices and national preju- 
dices,—and the God of universal nature 
compressed into the partial god of a na- 
tion or of a tribe. When yeu look to the 
records of Scripture, on the contrary, 
when you look even to the earliest dawn 
of human existence, you see One God, 
tirmly and uninterruptediy recognized ;— 
you see one design begun in the hour 
when man was created, one plan of wis- 
<lom and of beneficence pursued, amid all 
tie vices aud corruptiggs of a fallen 
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world ;—you see this plan, embracing in 
its final object the whole of moral nature, 
advancing gradually to its perfection, 
through all the darkness and clouds which 
seem to oppose it; and promised then 
only to close, when it has brought all the 
wandering varieties of the human race, 
‘into one fold, and under one Shepherd.” 
If the God of Nature will indeed deign to 
reveal his will to mankind, can we con- 
ceive any system more analogous to all 
that we conceive of infinite wisdom, or all 
that we can hope of infinite goodness? 

*¢ 2. The manner’in which the Almighty 
has thus revealed himself, corresponds to 
all we know or experience of human na- 
ture. If there be any feature beyond 
others by which the nature of man is cha- 
racterized, it is, ‘That he is a progressive 
being ;’—a being susceptible both of in- 
tellectual and moral improvement, as his 
race advances in time. How beautiful, in 
this view, is the accommodation of reve- 
lation to this character of man! and how 
aptly does it correspond to the actual pro- 
gress of human nature! Beginning at first 
with those faint illuminations which suit 
an infant world; established then in a 
system which, by its dark and ceremonious 
grandeur, was adapted to the minds of a 
rude and unenlightened people, it expands 
gradually into the high and lofty enthusi- 
asin of prophecy, and breaks forth at last 
into the mild and spiritual majesty of the 
Gospel of our Lord. How striking is here 
the analogy to the conduct of a father, 
who accommodates his instructions to the 
age, and to the acquisitions of his chil- 
dren ; and how sublime the consideration 
of that eternal Father, ‘ under the shadow 
of whose wings’ the human race has beef 
fostered in all their progress from infancy 
to maturity ; whose parental eye was ne- 
ver known ‘ to slumber or to sleep;’ and 
within whose ‘ everlasting arms,’ the last 
generations of men will be folded like the 
infant generations of his own peculiax 
people. , 

“In the last place, the sketch which I 
have presented to you of the progress of 
Revelation, exhibits to us, in the loftiest 
manner, the majesty of that final Revela- 
tion in which we dwell, and its coinci- 
dence with all that is originally good or 
great in our nature. When we look at 
the records of history, and see religions 
arising and falling among mankind, we 
are apt to suppose, that our own has no 
earlier or more;permanent origin; to date 
it only from the hour when our Saviour 
was born; and to imagine that it has no 
higher claims to belief than its own plain 
and intrinsic truth. 

“In the remembrance of the mighty 
revelations that preceded it, a more ma- 
jestic argument occurs to us. Instead of 
being a separate and anomalous fact in the 
history of nature, we see that it is only the 
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accomplishment of connected facts, and 
of « kindred design; we see that from the 
first hour of the human race, a system has 
been carrying on for its progressive hap- 
piness, and its final salvation,—that the 
rise and the. fall of nations have been 
equally instrumental to the accomplish- 
ment of this paternal plan ;—that man, in 
short, is nothing, and God is every thing; 
and that all that was great in the history 
of antiquity, is great only as being instru- 
mental in introducing that final light, 
which was destined to illuminate the 
world, and to carry it on to that perfec- 
tion, which, though none of us can now 
experience, all of us can at least conceive. 
It is thus, my brethren, that not only the 
harmony of these two revelations is felt, 
but their harmony with nature itself; that 
the conduct of God is felt as the conduct 
of a Father ;—that revelation, instead, of 
being considered as an exception to the 
laws of moral nature, is seen as consistent 
and as ancient as these laws themselves ; 
and that, while the human heart has every 
where felt that some one ‘ should come,’ 
the history and plan of this communica- 
tion shows, that that One ‘ has come,’ 


and that * nature itself? looks for no 
other.” 


The next Sermon is upon the Evi- 
dence arising from the Accomplish- 
ment of Prophecy, three fourths of 
whichare expended in reflections upon 
the new year, and might be aid’ 
with much effect in any of our west 
end chapels on the first Sunday in 
January. Surely this is trifling in no 
ordinary degree with the evidences of 
Christianity, and is productive of no 
small danger to the froly cause. Let 
us suppose the volume before us in the 
hands of one of the Edinburgh infidels. 
He has heard, perhaps, that the fulfil- 
ment of prophecy is one of the pillars 
upon which the fabric of Christianity 
rests. He is willing to see (perhaps 
for the first time) what strength there 
may be in the argument, and what 
Christianity has to say for itself. He 
discovers, among the Sermons of the 
most popular Churchman in Edin- 
burgh, adiscourse upon the very point. 
He seizes upon it ; and, instead of any 
evidence brought forward, any coinci- 
dence established, any references sup- 
plied, he finds a very pleasing and pa- 
thetic discourse upon the new year. 
We leave Mr. Alison to determine 
what will be bis conclusion. 


The eleventh Sermon, on the Love 


[No. 17. 


of Excellence, contains much useful 
matter, and may be read by every 
young man with much profit. In the 
following passage will be found an 
approach to real eloquence. 


“It is impossible not to observe, in the 
first place, that there is in human nature 
an ardent love and desire of excellence, 2 
sense of something dignified and honour- 
able, that is required of man by that rank 
and conditiun of being to which he bee 
longs. It is an instinct of nature, as well 
as a truth of revelation, that in this world 
man possesses the pre-eminence of exist- 
ence; that there are powers and capacities 
which raise him above every other class of 
beings that are formed; and that, in con- 
sequence of this high distinction, there 
are mightier ends for which he is created, 
and nobler designs which he ought to pur- 
sue. Even siti all the ruins oft our fallen 
nature, there are remembrances of its ori- 
ginal glory; and there is a kind of want 
(if I may 60 express myself,) in every 
noble and generous nature, to purify itself 
from the frailties and corruptions which 
it at present experiences, and to raise ite 
self to those higher and incorruptible 
classes of existence, for which, even here, 
it feels that it was ultimately destined. 

** To this original want or wish of hu- 
manity, how beautifully is the revelation 
of the Gospel adapted! It tells us, that 
these are no visionary desires ; that they 
are the throes of nature struggling for de- 
liverance ; and that, in mercy to the hu- 
man soul, One at last is ‘ come,’ who * is 
able to set us free.’ It is in the high and 
generous mind of youth that these desires 
of excellence are chiefly to be found; and 
how strikingly are the promises of reve- 
lation adapted to encourage them! not 
only by assuring them ‘ that he is faithful 
who promised, but by pointing out ‘ the 
way’ by which this great ambition may be 
accomplished, and by which the immortal 
mind may advance, by his merits and by 


his example, to higher measures of purity 
and of perfection.’ 


The twelfth Sermon is on the Dan- 
gers of moral Sentiment, unaccompa- 
nied with active Virtue. Here also 
we find some very useful matter. 

The next Sermon is upon the moral 
Dangers arising from the Society of 
great Cities. With respect to the 
danger arising simply from the num- 
bers collected in a great city, as con- 
trasted with the comparative solitude 
of the country, we do not agree with 
Mr. Alison; as we are assured that in 
the most retired villages, especially ia 
England, there are often to be found 
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temptations as seductive, and vice as 
prurient, as among numbers consider- 
ed only as such. Nay, more, the ac- 
tivity which numbers bustling around 
will naturally inspire, may be consi- 
dered as a much better preservative 
against vicious thoughts, than the in 
tellectual idleness which solitude too 
eften encourages. At the same time 
we admit, to the utmost extent which 
Mr. Alison could desire, the dangers 
of Edinburgh in particular. The 
number of young men, who flock to- 
gether at the commencement of the 
Session, unbridled by any fear either 
of God or of man, must be productive 
of the most awful danger to the young 
and inexperienced, who may, perhaps 
must, be thrown into their society. 
Encouraged in the practice, nay even 
taught the principles of infidelity, 
every passion is let loose upon their 
souls, without warning, and without 
restraint. Crammed with the ele- 
ments of superficial knowledge, armed 
with the jargon of metaphysical scep- 
ticism, they are sent into life cox- 
combs and atheists. The danger at- 
tending a young man at Edinburgh, 
arising from more sources than Mr. 
Alison has chosen to mention, is in- 
deed alarming; we therefore highly 
commend the warning which the 
preacher has given against many of 
the temptations which environ his 
young congregation. ‘This is a sub- 
ject that might be considerably ex- 
tended. His congregation should be 
warned against those who prostitute 
every talent with which God has in 
his bounty endowed them, in the ser- 
vice of atheism and infidelity ; who by 
the brilliancy of their attainments, 
the charms of their conversation, and 
the plausibility of their sophistry, 
would first deceive, and then | men 
The Sermon upon the Education 
of the Poor, is an animated composi- 
tion; the two next upon Instability 
and Stability of Character, excepting 
ihe close of the latter, are good moral 
essays, with little to recommend 
them but their elegance. The Ser- 
mons upon the Prodigal Son are of a 
different cast. The first of them can- 
not be read without the most lively 
interest. We shall present our read- 
ers with its conclusion. 
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“ And when he came to himself, he 
said, I will arise and go unto my father, 
and say unto him, Father, I have sinned 
against heaven and before thee, and am 
no more worthy to be called thy son’—— 
These words reveal the secret workings 
of every human heart. Whatever may 
have been the nature or the degree of our 
transgressions, it is in these words that 
the ‘ Spirit from above,’ the ‘ holy Spirit 
that worketh unto salvation,’ speaks unto 
us all. It says, * aris®,’—arise at once 
from sin and from wretchedness ;—from a 
condition foreign to your nature, and de- 
structive of your hopes ;—from your sla- 
very in ‘a far country,’ where there is 
only famine from heaven, and cruelty from 
men. Return to the home in which you 
were born,—to that household where eveu 
the ‘ hired servants of your father have 
bread enough and to spare;’ and where, 
under his protecting arms, you may still 
return to peace, to usefulness, and to hap- 
piness.— 

“« —-What are the purposes of these 
moral punishments in the administration 
of the Almighty, and what are the pro- 
mises which the Gospel gives to genuine 
penitence, we shall afterwards have an 
opportunity of considering. In the mean- 
time, my brethren, let us pause, with se- 
riousness, upon the history which we have 
now reviewed. It is the history (in some 
degree or other), of every human soul. 
Wherever guilt begins, it begins like the 
young man in the parable, with the abuse 
of the goods which the wisdom of the 
great Father of the universe hath divided 
unto us; and whatever may be its course, 
it uniformly ends like his, in the con- 
sciousness of moral want, and in the feel- 
ing of religious wretchedness. 

“Let the young pause upon it; and 
while life is that ‘ far country’ into which 
they are so willing to travel, let them can- 
sider well the example which is here pre- 
sented in mercy to their inexperienced 
eye.—Let them learn what it is to con. 
ceive all the goods which Providence be. 
stows upon them to be their own; and 
where it is to which the vain, and the ar- 
rogant, and the selfish mind must come, 
when it forgets alike the paternal hand 
which gave, and the beneficent purposes 
for which they were given. 

“ Let the gay, and the busy, and the 
active, pause in the midst of their career; 
and, in these hours at least, ask them- 
selves whether their course resembles that 
which we have seen. If it does, if they 
too are waiting for their own base or sel- 
fish ends, the s which were commit- 

ted to their care, let them not hope that 
the laws of the Eternal will change for 
them.—Let them beiieve that there is one 
process alone which can purify the waters 
which are hastening to eternity ;—and let 
them consider that it is only while the mind 
retains its strength, and the soul its vi- 
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gour, that the prodigal child of nature can 
arise from the dust into which he has fal- 
jen, and retrace the journey which has se- 
parated him from his Father. 

«——-Upon this, and upan every con- 
gregation who are met in these solemn 
hours in the name of Jesus Ubrist, may 
the spirit of genuine repentance descend 
* with healing upon its wings !’—May sea- 
sons as they pass, tell us that they are 
passing ;—and may we all so employ them, 
that they may become to us ‘ the appoint- 


_ed time,’—that they may prove to us ‘ the 
‘day of salvation ! 


Even here our readers will antici- 
pate us in remarking a very important 
omission. Who shall reconcile man 
to his offended Maker? Who shall 
sanctify his repentance? Who shall 
intercede for his pardon? Mr. Alison 
has not told us, but the Gospel has. 
This omission is partially made up in 
the Sermon on Repentance before 
Heaven, which is an animated but 
somewhat too flowery a discourse. 
The Sermon which follows it, is a very 
rhetorical but a very unsatisfactory 
composition: it savours strongly of 
the French school of theological elo- 
quence. 

The last, and by far the best Dis- 
course in the volume, treats upon 
the Ascension of our Lord. This is 
indeed a Christian sermon, and such 
a one as should be heard by a Chris- 
tian congregation. The evidence of 
the event is well considered, the 
Scripture accounts are ably comment- 
ed upon, and the reflections arising 
from it are forcibly drawn. 


“* 2. There are other reflections of a 
moral nature which the present season is 
equally fitted to excite ;—and, in the con- 
templkition of this great event, there are 
sentiments which must arise in every 
thoughtful mind, by which we may be 
made wiser and better. It is fitted, in 
the first view, to remind us of the impor- 
tance of the human soul, and of the care 
of Heaven for its recovery and salvation. 
When we commemorate the birth of our 
Saviour, we are reminded of the Benevo- 
lence of the system ofthe Gospel, by which 
* the day-spring arose upon a dark and a 
wretched world.”—When we commemo- 
rate his sufferings and death, we are re- 
minded of that parental tenderness and 
loving-kindness which ‘ spared not his own 
Son’ to redeem us from present and from 
future evil—When we commemorate his 
Resurrection and Ascension, we are re- 
minded of the greatness of this system. 





In the loftiness of the person who is em- 


ployed, we recognize the importance of 


the end he pursued. We tremble to think 
of the dread responsibility we incur by 
the magnitude of this mercy; and the first 
question our hearts suggest is that of the 
apostle,—* What manner of men ought we 
to be for whom’ all this system of divine 
tenderness has been prepared and em- 
ployed? 

*“* The ascension of our Lord is, in ano- 
ther view, a perpetual proof to us of the 
certainty of our own immortality. It was 
not alone to confirm the faith of his fol- 
lowers, or to substantiate the truth of his 
mission, by an evidence which could not 
be resisted, that the disappearance of our 
Lord from earth was thus conducted. It 
was, fur more, we may believe, intended 
to show them the actual possibility of this 
mighty change ;—to demonstrate to them 
that there were ‘ bodies celestial,’ as well 
as * bodies terrestrial ;’—that it was the 
weakness of man only which limited the 
power of God;—and that when he willed, 
the greatest and most astonishing events 
which the imagination of man could con- 
template, could yet be performed with the 
ease and simplicity of the most ordinary 
occurrence. [t was yet still farther in- 
tended, we may believe, to show them the 
duration of their own existence. He had 
suffered death, as they were all todo; but 
he was again alive. In finishing his human 
course, he was beginning only a greater 
and a more exalted one; and, after having 
fulfilled the will of his Father, he was now 
to return into his bosom, and to be seated 
at his right hand ‘ for ever” They were 
to follow through the same path;——in 
his history, they were to read their own; 
and, while they thus saw him tr iumphant 
over death, they were to see, as it were, 
the emblem of the great change which 
they were afterwards to experience, and 
the opening of that greater state of being 
into which that change was to conduct 
them. To such a conclusion, to such an 


evidence of the immortality of the mind of 


man, no other religion that ever appeared 
upon earth has pretended; and the Chris- 
tian who contemplates it, cannot but feel, 
with new delight, the greatness of that 
dispensation into which he is admitted, 
and the foundation which it gives to the 
first and profoundest hopes of the human 
soul, 

** 3, In continuing this meditation, there 
is a third view of the subject which natu- 
rally opens upon our minds ;— it is of the 
greatness of that state to which the hu- 
man soul is finally destined. It is the 
command of the Apostle, that we should 
ever ‘ look unto Jesus as the Author and 
Finisher of our faith ;’ ard in thus looking 
to him ‘as having gone before us,’ we 
best can understand and conceive the na- 
ture and character of those mansions 
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which he has ‘ prepared for those that 
love him” At the hour of his ascension, 
all that was bumble, all that was painful, 
all that was degrading in his human life, 
was passed. We see him rising above 
the darkness of time, and the dust of mor- 
tality ;—we see him entering into a state 
of unmingled happiness and triumphant 
glory ;—we see him clothed with infinite 
authority, and the angel and the archangel 
bending their grateful heads before him ; 
—Wwe see hii, still more, entering into 
* dominion’ onty to continue the system of 
mercy Which he had begun,—inclining his 
eyes for ever vpon that world which he 
came to save,—breathing, through every 
age, the inspirations of that holy Spirit 
‘which proceedeth from him,—interced- 
ing with the Father for all the penitent 
and all the sorrowful,—and gathering, in 
progressive mercy, all that will come un- 
to him, into the fold of eternal safety. Is 
it possible, my brethren, that we can con- 
template this subject without feeling our 
minds purified at the same time they are 
exalted ?~-without feeling ourselves born 
tur something greater and more perma- 
nent than the scenes of time can unfold? 
—-without letting the poor passions and 
the sordid cares of mortality fall from our 
remembrance ?}—without the prayer, that 
the same mind may be in us which was in 
Christ Jesus ?}—without * looking unto 
him,’ with the ardent desire of ‘ following 
his steps,’ and of one day being found 
worthy to stand before the Throne, and 
before him, for ever?” 

That Mr. Alison is a sincere Chris- 
tian, the last Sermon will leave us 
little reason to doubt; to what motive 
therefore we are to ascribe the omis- 
sion of all the high and leading doc- 
trines of Christianity in the preceding 
Sermons, we are at aloss to say, Of 
the; reconciliation of man to God 
through Christ, of his penal and vica- 
rious sacrifice, of the lost state of the 
world without a Redeemer, of the or- 
dinary power and means oi grace, we 
scarcely find a hint in discourses upon 
subjects which are immediately con- 
nected with them. Mr. Alison does 
not surely think that these essential 
points of the Christian faith can be 
omitted without the most certain dan- 
ger. .He does not surely think, that 
even to the minds of children they 
may not be approximated with the ut- 
most facility. He does not surely 
think that any exhortation, any elo- 
quence, any pathos, can be efiectual 
without them. It is from the omis- 
gion of these high themes, that fanati- 
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cism is indebted for its sway. Let 
them be proclaimed with all the com- 
manding sobriety of truth, and the 
disciples of enthusiasm will soon dwin- 
dle away. 

That these Sermons, when deliver- 
ed, must have had a very considerable 
effect upon their auditors, we can 
readily believe. We should be really 
concerned therefore, if any of the free 
remarks which we have thought it our 
duty to make, were to be construed 
into disrespect. We esteem Mr. Ali- 
son as a laborious and useful Minister 
in a very important situation; we 
know the fascinations by which the 
young are surrounded, and the allure- 
ments held forth to apostates from the 
Gospel. We congratulate, therefore, 
the rising youth in Edinburgh upon 
having such a minister as Mr. Alison ; 
he is worthy of the brethren with 
whom he is associated, and of the good 
Bishop under whose jurisdiction he 
is placed. It is our hearty wish, that 
by the infusion of Christian vigour 
into his future compositions, the sphere 
of his utility may be extended, that 
his exhortations may be armed with 
strength, and his ministry blessed with 
success. 

L———— 


Cuaracter of Cowrer’s Writines, 
( From the British Review.) 


Cowper rose on the horizon of this lower 
world, “which he hardly seemed to touch” at 
a very critical time, as well as under very pe- 
culiav circumstances, The last finish seemed 
to have been given to English literature by the 
exquisite refinement of Addison, the brilliont 
uumbers of Pope, and the laborious but suc-_ 
cessful effusions of Thomson and Akenside. 
Young hed exhausted all the efforts of an exu- 
berayt imagination, on every topic affecting by 
its morality, or elevating by its devotion. Nor 
had some less poets, less in bulk, but not in the 
essential qualities of that name, failed in the 
mean time to look back with a wistful eye to 
the simplicity of ancient days, which had been 
too long forsaken: and in ‘the produetions of 
such men as Collins and Goldsmith, all appear- 
ed that could, it might be thought, safely ap- 
pear of nature and teeling, where the taste of 
the public had been previously formed to ela- 
borate refinement. 

At this crisis Cowper presented himself; 
and, not daunted by the great intellectual at- 
tarnments of some, nor misguided by the arti- 
ficial labours of others, ander the conduct of an 
entively: free and independent genius of his 
own, struck into a new path, and adopted for 
himself # plan of sentiment and of dietion, no 
less striking for its freshness and originality 


than engaging by its simplicity and feeling. 
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This civeumstance of complete but unaffeet- 
ed novelty, so remarkable #t such a time, has 
always appeared to us to be the exact mark by 
which the several compositions of Cowper are 
each in their way to be characterized to the 
English reader. He is surprised with some- 
thing entirely and eminently harmonizing with 
the purest genius of his own tongue, and yet 
citfering from ali he has ever seen in it before. 
After all the various delineations of Cowper’s 
siyle, attempted by the ablest as well as most 
congenial spirits, (and none in this respect more 
honoured than Cowper,) the precise thing 
seems no farther definable than the flavour of 
some new and exquisite fruit. It is neither 
grape nor peach, nor pine-apple ; nor is it com- 
pounded of all, or any thing, that we have be- 
fore tasted. We must taste the production to 
know it. Cowper has certainly neither the 
learned nervosity of Milton, nor the compres- 
sed vivacity of Pope, nor the measured fulness 
of Thomson, rior the soaring sublimity of Young, 
nor the descriptive energy of Dryden. Perhaps 
he may be said to spproach nearest to Dryden, 
im the easy flow of his thoughts and his versifi- 
cation in rhyme; 4nd-in blank verse to Milton, 
in the skilful arrangement of words and correct 
enuncistion of ideas. His lighter pieces remind 
us of the singular eascaral felicitous conceptions 
of Prior: tothe two last, it is evident from his 
works, he had paid «ttention; and Milton, in 
particular, of all others, a genius most in har- 
mony with his own “ better mind,” has em- 

loyed the pen of our interesting poet in trans- 
ating some of his learned Latin compositions. 

T« a great scholar, as well as to « great gene- 
ral, not only vast expacities of mind, but also a 
well-strung bodily constitution, is necessary. 
The exploits of Wellington bespeak ss well 
** the frame of adamant,” as “ the soul of fire.” 
The varied attainments of Milton do no less. 
‘These are not to be considered all as “ the 
pomp and prodigality of heayen;’’ if by this is 
meant the spontaneous effusions of a celestial 
inspiration. The midnight lamp had no less in 
early life prepared our great epic poet for his 
work, than afterwards the “ celestial light, 
shining inwards,” contributed to perfect it. 
Now of this prepsratory work Cowper was 
from bodily constitation wholly incapable. Nor 
wus he competent, 4s we shall soon see, to any 
very laboured or continuous effort of mind. He 
read, he wrote, hethought, he acted, he almost 
lived by fits and starts; and it was seldom, un- 
#>rtunstely, that the option was left to his ge- 
nius, “ on the full ses afloat,” to take the cur- 
rent as it served, or * lose his ventures.” 

But this, which has necessarily deprived his 
works of that great fulness and variety with 
which they might have been otherwise enrich- 
ed, has served also to throw over them such 
an air of unaffected nature and genuine sim- 
plicity of feeling, as, perhaps, nothing else 
eould have done. He has embodied the feel- 
ings of » most exquisite and refined sensibility 
tn the happiest snd most appropriate lan- 
guage. He has etched, as it were, his own 
mind upon paper. And whilst most other 
writers seem to draw from their imagination, 
er their memory, to depend on their inventive 
er their aceumulative powers, he seems uni- 
formly to draw from his heart alone. Others 
have produeed what they thought; Cowper 
what he felt. In the herd of poets we generally 
see only what they conceived ; in him, What he 
ves. We believe few think Homer a hero, be- 


cause he wrote the exploits of Achilles; or 
Virgil pious from his praise of “ pious Eneas ;” 
Lut every body will deem Cowper a Christian 
from having written the Task. 

Nature and simplicity in the writings of 
Cowper were at a secure distance from coarse- 
ness or carelessness. He does not, it is true, 
often aim at fine passages. He does not give 
reins to his imagination, or pretend at every 
turn tohurry the reader and himself “ beyond 
the flaming bounds of time and space.” His 
measures flow easily and lightly with his sub- 
ject, They aspire only to the level of the 
theme: and seldom either surpass or fali be- 
low it. He is no lover of fine, bigh-sounding 
words. He is not afraid of giving plain ideas 
in aplain manner. Indeed one of the greatest 
and most inimitable merits of Cowper is the 
use which he makes of common words, with a 
perfect freedom from any thing low, inharmo- 
vious, or inelegant. His private communica- 
tions prove to us that this style of perfect na- 
ture was not the effect of indolence or inatten- 
tion, but was the result of much care, labour, 
and taste, Evidently a master in both kinds of 
verse, we believe him to have voluntarily re- 
jected both the splendour of Pope in rhyme 
and the labours of Akenside in blank.* With 
much skilful variety, and a@ certain native 
strength which will never eseape the eye of a 
judicious critic, his versification and diction 
carry, notwithstanding, no appearance of ela- 
borate perfection They scem not to be the 
point on which either the poet dwelt himself 
or wished his reader to dwell. They seem 
rather intended to act as a transparent medium 
through which the main object may be seen 
with greater clearness. They exhibit to our 
mind the spirit of the gentleman, who wishes 
to attract more by his conversation than his 
dress, or of the judicious painter, who is more 
studious of the countenance than the drapery. 

This felicity in Cowper’s style gives the ut- 
most variety and effect to his sev¢ral composi- 
tions on all subjects. But our plan searcely 
allows a general glance even at his poetic works. 
We cannot, however, help remarking the ad- 
mirable adaptation of his style to his subjeet on 
all occasions, and the interest in consequence 
so universally excited in the breasts of his 
readers. In him, humour and feeling were 
exquisitely combined: like Garrick, in the pic- 
ture of him by Reynolds, he was equally di- 
vided between the tragic and the comie Muse. 
Of country scenery and the works of nature he 
was a devout admirer: and we are never more 
at home with him, than when he conducts us 





* See two Letters to the Rev. W. Unwin dated 
January 5, and January 17, 1782, strongly and curi- 
ously bearing upon this point. “ To make verse speak 
the language of prose without being prosaic, to mar- 
shal the werds of it in such an order as they might 
naturally take in falling from the lips of an extempo- 
rary speaker, yet without meanness; eveepgee av L 
elegantly, and without seeming to displace a syllable 
jor the sake of the rlryme, is one of the most arduous 
tasks of a poet.” In the other letter, le distinetly pre- 
jers the style of Dryden to Pupe ; though to the latter 
he allows the credit of first-rate genius, notwithstand- 
img his “laboured end mechanical exactness in makin 
verses,” Perhaps the following specumen, extracte 
from Cowper’s translations of Madame Guyon, may 
show that he might have been an adept, if he had che 
sen, in the meckunis:n of Pope. 


Rocks, tofty mountains, caverns dark and deep, 
And torrents raving down the ragged steep, 
‘The fruitful vineyard, and the furrow'd plain, 
That seems a rping sea of golden grain. 
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along his “ winter morning’s walk,” or we are 
engaged with him in gathering flowers in his 
“ carden” and his ** green-house too.” Of the 
moral nature of man he was a most skilful ana- 
tomist; which is the more wonderfal, consider- 
ing the invincible impediments which withheld 
him from a free and unrestrained intercourse 
with mankind. His habits were more adapted 
to discoveries of the nature of birds and beasts, 
whose dispositions he sometimes conevives and 
pourtrays with admirable dexterity. But of his 
higher power of delincation, who ean doubt, 
who hes run over the series of portraits in his 
admirable verses on Conversation ? 

{t is obvious how much we might, if at liberty 
to do so, enlarge on this point, and accumulate 
instances to illustrate it. We cannot, however, 
help observing, that tonodepartinent does the 
style in question sppear more pre-eminently 
adapted than to the expression of ideas moral, 
sentimental, and religious, That Watts had 
effected mach in lyrical compositions on devo- 
tional subjects; and that Milton and Young in 
the higher walks of poetry had devoted great 
powers to the express cause of morality and 
religion, may easily be allowed. But, towering 
as the efforts of these last have beep, perhaps, 
far beyond the height aimed at by Cowper, we 
are not disposed to yield them the palm of ac- 
tual success over their amiable competitor. In 
differing essentially from both, he has, in fact, 
by an easier process to our minds, stretched 
beyond them. By an admirably chastened dic- 
tion, and by laying a most active imagination, 
(for this purpose at least) under the restraint 
of a strong and reflective judgment, Cowper 
seems to us to have compassed the exact point 
of highest interest on the most touching of all 
subjects. He has represented truths of the first 
importance in a just and genuine light: like a 
man strenuously feeling himself, aud eagerly 
desiving the participation of others; acting on 
his own doctrines, and thoroaghly possessed of 
his own principles, Hence his morality ispure, 
but not impracticable; his seutiment refined, 
but not affected; his religion grand, but not 
imaginary. ‘The heights to which he points 
are those which he has himself explored; the 
ascent easy, and the summitfullin view. With 
a sort of natural discrimination, he has selected 
every thing sweetly attractive on divine sab- 
jeets, and rejected every thing sablimely re- 
pulsive. He is at all times the instructor, yet 
the friend; and at once the director und the 
companion of our path. He willingly stoops 
from his greatest flights to take us by the hand : 
mounts without effort, and descends without 
danger. In his severest moments he easily 
(some perhaps have thought too easily) relaxes 
into a smile, and is tender in his utmost seri- 
ousness. The happy alternations of an ever 
various, but not unsteady, Muse, we place 
amongst the greatest beauties of his style; they 
fancifully remind us of the beamy corruscations 
of the north, which, always streaming from one 
point, assume every possible shape, and flow in 
every direction. Nothing can be more com- 
plete or manifest than the polarity of Cowper's 
productions, or their constant dependency on 
the one point of genuine Christianity. And 
when we consider the great variety of attrac- 
tive lights in which he has placed bis favourite 
subject; when we feel all the poet has described 
of the bright but mild and healing effulgence of 
the Sun of righteousness ; when we perceive 
under his skilful tuition the truth of his great 


Master’s words: “ My yoke is easy, and my 
burden is light;” when in wore than words we 
learn from ¢ sowper’s page, that 

“ Peace may be the lot of the mind 

Which seeks it in meekness and love ;” 
when, as we read, we are by turns animated 
in virtue and soothed in suffering, taught to 
combine the social with the Christian feelings, 
and domestic bliss with the toys of the sanctu- 
ary; when vice is made chielly odious by its 
native deformity, and virtue rather suspended 
on its proper claims to our regard than on the 
will and command of a Supreme Ruler; when 
that Ruler himseif uniformly appears in the 
poet’s page, clothed in the radiance of pure be- 
nefieence and petcrral pity, and is made, even 

“ When sin hath moved him and his wrath is hot,” 
to 

* Visit earth in mercy, and deseend 

Prenitious, in his chariot paved with love ;” 
it is with emotions of surprise and affliction, 
that we turn to the reverse of the picture, and 
from judging of the principles of Cowper by 
his writings, direct our view to his unhappy 
inability to apply them to his own comfort, tor 
the greater part of his eventful life. 

aS ~@ DD 

Much injustice, we conceive, has beer 
done to Dr. Mant, a distinguished divine 
of the Church of England, in several po- 
pular publications, ome of which have 
been re-printed in this country. Because 
he advocates the doctrine of baptismal re- 
generation, he has been represented as 
unfriendly to the distinguishing truths of 
the Gospel. Of the justice of this charge, 
our readers may judge by the foilowing 
extracts from his Sermons, in which he 
maintains, with clearness and force, the 
evangelical doctrines of salvation through 
faith in Christ, and of the renovation and 
sanctification of the soul by the Divine 
Spirit, as distinct from the regeneration 
of baptism. 
ETERNAL LIFE THE GIFT OF GOD IN HIS SON. 


(An Extract from Mant’s Sermons for Parochial and 
Domestic Use.) 


Wouxp we then enjoy everlasting 
life, we must seek it where it is to 
be found: we must seek it through 
the blood of Christ, in a lively and 
active faith in his name. We must 
believe in Christ as “ the author and 
finisher of our faith”—as perfect God, 
and perfect man—as suffering tor our 
salvation, and making atonement and 
satisfaction for our sins. We must 
renounce all pretensions to the divine 
favour upon account of any righteous- 
ness of our own, and must plead in 
our justification the righteousness of 
Christ: we must disclaiin all fancied 
merits of our own, and throw our- 
selves upon the merits of Christ,— 
Further: as we look to him for sale 
vation, we must also be obedient to 
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his laws; as we trust in him for our 
Saviour, we must also submit to him 
as our Lord; as we believe in him, 
we must keep his commandments. 
Moreover, we must habitually live 
in communion with him—in external 
and internal communion. We must 
observe those outward means of grace 
which he hath provided for our growth 
in holiness: we must be careful in 
the reading and hearing of his word ; 
we must be diligent in frequenting 
his house of prayer; we must be at- 
tentive to his miinisters ; we must 
sanctily his day of rest; we must be 
partakers of his ssicithieaiinli. And 
these things we must observe, not 
only becins @ aes. are ordained by 
Christ, but spects ally for the sake of 
that spiritual g race which they are 
ordained for the purpose of convey- 
ing. Regenerated in the waters of 
baptism by that Holy Spirit, who 
supplies the place of Christ in tlie 
hearts of his followers, we are con- 
tinually to seek his sanctifying graces 
in the communion of Christ’s body 
and blood, and in all other appoint- 
ed means. By him we must hold 
spiritual intercourse with Christ. By 
him we must be “ renewed day by 
day.” By him we must be “ strength- 
ened with might in the inner man.” 
By him our “ hearts must be opened,” 
and “ the eyes of our understanding 
must be enlightened.” By him we 
must be comforted with divine con- 
solation. By him we must be “ re- 
mewed in the spirit of our minds ;” 
we must “ put off the old man,” our 
natural corruptions; and must “ put 
on the new man, which is created in 
rightecusness and true holiness: after 
ihe i image of him that made us.’ 

These are among the teal 
ways, (I speak summarily as the pre- 
sent time will allow,) wherein we 
may be said to “have the Son of 
God :” namely, by believing in him; 
by obeying hin; by practising the 
outward means of grace, which he 
hath ordained; by holding internal 
cqmmunion. with him by his Spirit. 
He who thus “ hath the Son,” hath a 
foretaste and a promise of eternal life ; 
but he that in these ways “ hath not 
the Son of God, hath not life.” 


Shall we be told that life, eternal 
life, may be procured by other ways 
than these ; that these are not neces- 
sary to its attainment? To the law 
then, and to the testimony ; 3” to “ the 
record, which God hath given us by 
his Son.” By them let us ‘be instruct- 
ed, which of the ways, that have been 
specified, is not necessary to salvation. 

L. Is it not necessary that we be- 
lieve in Christ? 1 speak not of those 
to whom Christ hath never been 
preached ; nor of those, (if any such 
there be,) who are unavoidably pre- 
vented from believing. But of us, of 
all men to whom he is preached, and 
who lie under no insuperable obstacle, 
is it not necessary that he be believed? 
lf not, wherefore is he preached at 
all? Wherefore did Godsend hig Son 
into the world, as an object ef faith to 
all mankind, and with such a stupen- 
dous apparatus of prophecies and mi- 
racles to bear witness to his mission ; 
if men might receive or reject him, 
might believe or disown him, as they 
pleased ? Surely when almighty God 
condescends to speak to man, it is 
man’s duty and interest to hear and 
attend; not to “ hide himself from 
the voice of the Lord God,” as did his 
sinful pregeniter among the trees of 
the garden of Eden; but to listen 
with a willing ear, and an humble and 
obedient heart. It is a prevailing er- 
ror of the present time to raise mo- 
rality to a hig! gh degree of eminence. 
God forbid I should pretend to speak 
lightly of morality; of Christian mo- 
rality, the fruit of Christian faith! 
But of morality, as distinguished from, 
and independent of, faith in Christ, 
the Gospel knows nothing, as a cons 
dition or qualification for eternal life. 
The error, prevalent as it at a 
is, is not however of modern birth: 
hath at all times had its mts . 
especially at the period of the Reforma- 
tion, when our evangelical Reformers 
condemned it with marked severity. 
“ They are to be had accursed” (at- 
firms our 18th Article) “ that presume 
to say, that every man shall be saved 
by the law or sect which he professeth, 
so that he be diligent to frame his life 
according to that law, and the light of 
nature. For holy Scripture duth set 
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out unto us only the name of Jesus 
Christ, whereby men must be saved.” 
If we reject that name, whither shall 
we turn? on what foundation shall 
we rest our hopes? what powerful 
plea have we prepared to present at 
the judgment seat of God? what of- 
fering, to conciliate his affection? 
what atonement, to propitiate his an- 
ser? Shall we present ourselves 
boldly at his throne with a pretence, 
that we have perfectly conformed to 
his will, whether revealed by his holy 
word, or more dimly disclosed by the 
light of natural reason? Alas for 
that miserable weakness and corrup- 
tion of our nature, which renders us 
incapable of duly serving a holy God! 
Shall we plead in our justification, 
that although by nature incapable of 
perfection, we have served him to the 
full éxtent of our power? Who then 
will dare to say, that he hath not been 
a wilful sinner; that he hath not sub- 
mitted to temptation, when he might 
have resisted it; that he hath not done 
evil, when he might have avoided it? 
—Shall we rest our claim to pardon 
for former sin, on subsequent repent- 
ance and amendment? a repentance 
and an amendment,themsel ves abound- 
ing in manifold imperfections; them- 
selves requiring a like indulgence as 
the sins, for which they are offered as 
an atonement! Look whithersoever 
you will for justification ; try the sub- 
ject in all its parts, survey it in ail its 
bearings; no hope remains for him, 
who obstinately refuses the hope of 
the Gospel: wherever the Gospel is 
preached. * he that believeth not, shall 
be damned.” : 

2. Again: shall we be told, that it 
is enough for us to believe in Christ, 
and that it is not necessary to obey 
him?—Where then is that license for 
sin, which some men would fain dis- 
cover in the true evangelical doctrine 
of salvation by the grace of God 
through faith in the blood of the Re- 
deemer? Where is that “ cloak of 
maticiousness,” which they would fain 
discover in the Gospel doctrine of 
“ liberty to the servants of Godt” 
Where is that dispensation, which 
they would fain perceive in the gra- 
cious promises of Christ, from the 
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strictest morality, the most diligent 
perseverance in “ good works?” 
“ We are saved not by works, but by 
grace :” what then? shall we neglect 
good works? “ shall we continue in 
sin that grace may abound ? God for- 
bid!” Morality, distinguished from, 
and independent of Christian faith, is 
nothing: but Christian morality is of 
the very essence, it,is the true fruit, 
the sure testimony, the faithful com- 
panion, the glory and perfection, yea 
the very life and soul, of true Chris- 
tian faith. Let us beware, that we 
do not confound things so different as 
worldly and Christian morality ; as 
the works of the natural man, and 
those of the disciple of Christ! Let 
us beware how we suppose, that be- 
cause a man cannot be saved by mo- 
rality of one sort, therefore he can be 
saved without morality of the other 
sort; that because ene who rejects 
the Gospel, will not be saved for be- 
ing a moral man, therefore there is a 
hope of salvation for an immoral pro- 
fessor of the Gospel! Christian mo- 
rality assumes to itself no merit: it 
sets up no arrogant claim to God’s fa- 
vour: it pretends not to “ open the 
gates of heaven ;” it is only the hand- 
maid in conducting the Christian be- 
liever in his road towards them. 
Without it no man shall enter in: but 
they who disesteem and reject it, are 
well apprized by God’s word of the 
evi! which they shall incur; when 
Christ shall command “ the workers 
of iniquity,” “ the slothful and the un- 
profitable servant to depart from 
bin ;"* and when “ vengeance shall 
be taken in flaming fire on them that 
know not God, and that obey not the 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ.”+ 

3. Further; are there those whe 
would persuade us, that we may be 
partakers of the grace of God withont 
practising the appointed means of 
grace? Why, then, were they ap- 
pointed, and that with a promise of 
especial blessings annexed to some of 
them, if we are at our own will to neg- 
lect or despise the means; and still 
may be persuaded that we are in pos- 
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session of the grace, which they were 
appointed to convey? ‘Thus in par: 
ticular, with regard to the sacraments ; 
why did Christ appoint baptism to be 
the “ laver of regeneration,”* the 
road to “ salvation,’+ and * the en- 
trance into the kingdom of heaven,” 
if we can be regenerated, and saved, 
and admitted into heaven without it ? 
and why did he appoint the holy com- 
munion of his body and blood, as the 
way whereby we are to “ dwell in 
him and he in us”—whereby we are 
to * have life in us, and to be raised 
up at the last day ;”§ if we can hold 
communion with him, and derive life 
from him, and be raised up by him 
without it? It is a rule in the eco- 
nomy of Providence, that he always 
worketh by means, In the works of 
creation we see it every where about 
us: in the work of redemption we 
read the same truth unequivocally 
revealed to us by his written word. 
He covenanteth to bestow the _bles- 
sings, which Christ hath purchased, 
on those who practise the appointed 
means: “* He that believeth, and is 
baptized, shall be saved ;’—“ he that 
eateth my flesh and drinketh my 
blood, hath eternal life ;’—faith com- 
eth by hearing ;”——“ whosoever shall 
call on the name of the Lord shall be 
saved.” Thus do the sacraments, the 
ministry of the word, and prayer, ap- 

ar to be covenanted means, where- 
by God dispenses his benefits to man. 
We presume not to limit his mercies : 
God forbid. Yet thus much may be 
said with safety, (nor is there any 
thing uncharitable in saying it,) not 
only that they who despise or neglect 
the means, do thereby seem to betray 
a want of earnestness for the gift that 
is to be conferred, and a want of re- 
verence for the almighty and all-wise 
Giver ; but also, that the Giver him- 
self appears to have limited the bles- 
sings to those who will conscienti- 
ously practise the means. 

4. But then, lastly, there is danger 
lest we be contented with the means ; 
instead of practising them with dili- 
wence for the sake of those spiritual 





* Tit. iii. 5. ¢ John iii. 5. 
+ Mark xvi. 16. § John vi. 53—55, 


blessings, that spiritual communion, 
which they were appointed, and 
are continually designed to convey, 
through the operation of the Spirit of 
grace. Will it be said, that this spi- 
ritual intercourse with Christ, that 
this internal operation of the Spirit, 
is not necessary to salvation? Where- 
fore then did Christ promise to “ send 
his Holy Spirit,”* to hold fellowship 
with his faithful followers, to “ abide 
with’? and “ dwell in them as his 
temples,”{ and to “ bear witness with 
their spirits, that they are the children 
of God?”} Surely it was not to no 
purpose that he told his disciples, and 
in them all future Christians, that he 
would “ be with them always unto 
the end of the world:”|| and that he 
promised “ the Comforter, the Spirit 
of truth, to abide in them for ever !” 
As long as the world shall last, and 
* the prince of the power of the air,” 
the spirit of falsehood, “ shall work 
in the children of disobedience,” so 
long shall the Spirit of truth and ho- 
liness dwell in the “ children of 
light.” I speak not of those visionary 
raptures, which are sometimes de- 
scribed by enthusiasts as the in-dwell- 
ing of the Spirit. But I speak of that 
“ righteousness, and peace, and joy 
in the Holy Ghost,” which he himself 
describes by the mouth of his inspired 
messengers, as “ the kingdom of God 
that is within us ;”{]—of that “ good- 
ness, and holiness, and truth ;”**—of 
that “ love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance, which are the fruit of the 
Spirit,’i+ and the end of which is 
everlasting life. I speak of that 
6 peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding, and which keepeth the 
heart and mind through Christ Je- 
sus.”it I speak of that « joy and 
peace in believing, wherewith the God 
of hepe filleth the humble Christian, 
that he may abound in hope through 
the power of the Holy Ghost.”§¢ 
It was “through the Eternal Spirit 
that Christ offered himself without spot 
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{ John xiv. 16. ** Eph. v. 9. 
+ 1Cor. iii. 16. ff Gal. v. 23. 
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to God ;’* and it is through the same 
Spirit, “ dwelling in us as his tem- 
ples,” that “ the blood of Christ must 
purge our conscience from dead works 
to serve the living God ;”’ must endue 
us with holiness here, and so lead us 
to glory hereafter. 

May it be our constant endeavour, 
with the aid of this Holy Spirit, so to 
cleave unto Christ, by faith, and by 
obedience; in outward ordinances, 
and by inward holiness; that having 
the Son of God for our Saviour and 
our Lord, our Prophet and our High 
Priest, we may finally attain to that 
eternal life, which God hath given to 
the disciples of his Son! Grant this 
we beseech thee, O merciful Father, 
for the sake of Jesus Christ, our Lord! 
to whom with thee, O Father, and 
thee, O Eternal Spirit, three Persons 
in one Godhead, be honour and glory 
for ever! Amen. 


ps 


The Benerits of the Saeririce of 
HRIST. 

(An Extract from Mant’s Sermons.) 

Tue benefits of the sacrifice of 
Christ are twofold; the former, the 
removal of an evil; the latter, the be- 
stowing of a good. 

1. And first, the sacrifice of Christ 
is said to be effectual to “ purge our 
conscience from dead works.” 

Now, by the fall of Adam our na- 
ture became essentially corrupt ; and, 
m consequence of this corruption, 
whilst we continued under the law, 
whether it were the law of nature, or 
that prescribed for the people of Is- 
rae}, we were all sinners, had all fallen 
short of the glory of God, and were 
all exposed to death, the wages of sin, 
due to those sinful works, which 
through the original corruption of our 
nature we were all prone to commit. 
This appears to be what the Apostle 
intended by “ dead works ;” works 
sinful, and consequently deserving 
death; and to “ purge our conscience 
from these works,” is to make atone- 
ment for them, to wash us from their 
guilt, to relieve us from their misery, 
and to absolve us from their punish- 
ment. — 





we 
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2. This is the former benefit ; and 
it is introductory and preparatory to 
the latter, that of our “ serving the 
living God.” For God, being a holy 
God, can enter into covenant with 
none, nor admit them into his service, 
whilst they lie under the guilt of un- 
pardoned sin, and so have not found 
grace in his sight. ‘* Noah found 
grace in the sight of God,” and witlr 
him God established his covenant.* 
Abraham believed in God, and this 
was “ counted unto him for righteous- 
ness ;”” and then the Lord made a co- 
venant with him with sacrifice.t So 
again, the Jews offered burnt-offer- 
ings, and sacrificed peace-offerings to 
the Lord, and the blood was sprinkled 
upon all the people, and then he eng 
tered into covenant with them.t And 
in the same manner, forgiveness and 
remission of sins being extended to us 
Christians by virtue of the meritorious 
sacrifice of Christ, we are, on our be- 
lieving in that atunement, admitted 
into covenant with God, and for the 
merits, not of ourselves, but of Christ, 
thought worthy of being taken into 
his service. Hence the Apostle saith, 
‘‘ Let us draw near to God in full as- 
surance of faith, having our hearts 
sprinkled from an evil,” that is a con- 
demning, “ conscience.” 

And so we gain an insight into the 
especial blessings, which Christ shed 
his blood to purchase for us. By his 
blood he purged our conscience from 
dead works, and made atonement and 
propitiation for our sins, for he gave 
himself for us, that he might redeem 
us from all iniquity, and purify unto 
himself a peculiar people, zealous of 
good works. By his blood he washed 
us from the g wilt of our sins, for “ he 
his own self bare our sins in his own 
body on the tree, and was made sin for 
us, that we might be made the righ- 
teousness of God in him.”|| By his 
blood he relieved us from the misery 
of sm, for he died to bring us into a 
state of righteousness and peace, and 
joy in the Holy Ghost. By his blood. 
he absolved us from the punishment 
of sin; for “ he was wounded for our 


* Gen. vi. 8, 18. § Heb. x. 22. 
¢ Gen. xv. 6. jj 1 Pet. ii. 24. 
+ Exed. xxiv. 8. # Rom. xiy. 17: 
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transgressions, he was bruised for our 
iniquities; the chastisement of our 
peace was upon him, and with his 
stripes we are healed.”* By his blood 
he became the mediator oi a new co- 
venant, into which he thus procured 
us admission, a covenant, both better 
than that of works which Ged made 
with the Jews, and established upon 
better promises.t By his blood he 
hath restored us to our allegiance to 
God: and hath “ suilered for us in 
the flesh, that we should no longer 
live in the flesh, to the lusts of men, 
but to the glory of God.”¢ By his 
blood he hath opened to us the gates 
of heaven, that they, who faithfully 
serve the living God in his Church 
here, may be admitted to serve him 
in his sanctuary hereafter : For, “ for 
this cause, says the Apostle, pointing 
in the following sentence to the great 
and ultimate object of Christ’s sacri- 
fice, “ he is the mediator of the new 
covenant, that by means of death, for 
the redemption of the transgressions, 
that were under the first covenant, 
they which are called might receive 
the promise of eternal inheritance.”§ 

Such are among the principal bles- 
sings which Christ shed his blood to 
purchase ; biessings, which he has 
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purchased for all mankind, and which 
fie offers alike freely to all; but 
which will eventually be enjoyed by 
none but those who embrace him by 
faith in his bleod, and follow him in 
‘holiness of living. Be it ougcare, niy 
brethren, so to © hold fast the profes- 
sion of our faith,” and so to follow his 
precepts and his example,that we may 
not fall short of his salvation. And, 
if thus we do, while we regard the 
blood of Christ as the price of our re- 
derption, let us atthe same time con- 
vert it into a source of humility and 
confidence: of humility on our own 
parts; and of confidence in him. For 
how can we be otherwise than humble, 
when we reflect upon the neceasity of 

thrist’s blood being shed; a necessity 
oceasioned by that corruption of our 
nature, and by these manifold sins 
which we all commit, and which, but 
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for the offering of our blessed Saviour 
on the cress, must have led to the 
everlasting punishment of us miser- 
able sinners? And how can we fail 
of perceiving, that to trust to our own 
works or deservings, instead of rely- 
ing upon the merits of Christ, is to 
trust in the staff of a hroken reed ; on 
which if a man lean, it will go into his 
hand and pierce it? But then, on the 
contrary, how can we avoid feeling 
and cherishing the most delightful 
confidence, when we reflect upon the 
voluntary shedding of the blood of 
Christ, who offered himself without 
spot for our redemption? And how 
can we fail of placing our sure trust 
and confidence in him ; believing that 
God the Father, who spared not his 
own Son, but gave him for us, will 
with him also freely give us all things 
necessary for our salvation ; that God 
the Son, who hath redeemed us by 
his cross, will never leave nor forsake 
his faithful followers, but raise them 
up and justify them at the last day ; 
and that God the Holy Ghost, through 
whom Christ offered himself to the 
Father, will continue to sanctify those 
whom he hath regenerated at their 
baptism, and constantly strengthen 
them with his assisting grace, provided 
they grieve him not by their sins, nor 
resist him through the hardness of 
their hearts, until they be finally ad- 
mitted into glory? 











Account of the Syrtan CurisTIAns, in 
a Letter from a Gentleman who late- 
iy visited them, to his Friend in 
Loudon. 

“ Columbo, October 28, 1816. 


*¢ J will now leave Goa, tosay some- 
thing of the Syrian Christians whom 
we visited, and of whom I will here- 
after send you a more complete ac- 
count. You will be surprised to hear 
that these Syrian Christians are at 
present neither Nestorians nor Euty- 
chians. ‘They disclaim the errors of 
both, and profess to believe Christ to 
be very God and very man. They, 
however, acknowledge seven sacra- 
ments. In baptism they use water 
only, and sign with a cross the eyes, 
nose, mouth, and ears; to signify, as 
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they say, that these senses of the car- 
nal man are to be obedient to the cross. 
In the Lord’s supper they use leavened 
bread, and stamp the wafer with a 
cross dipped in oil; but in neither of 
these sacraments do they use salt. 
They have two bishops, both residing 
at the same place; but only one of 
them appears to have any charge of 
the clergy. Their priests are or- 
dained by the imposition of hands ; 
and though they have but three or- 
ders, bishops, priests, and deacons, yet 
they have many different degrees in 
each order. I understand there are 
three among the priests, and four 
among the deacons. T' hey formerly 
had archdeacons, but have none at 
present. They have many customs 
among them which mark them as an 
Oriental Church; but both their cere- 
monies and their doctrines have been 
much corrupted by the Church of 
Rome. They administer both bread 
and wine to the laity; but the ele- 
ments are then mixed together. ‘They 
do not believe in transubstantiation ; 
though they say the body and blood of 
Clirist are verily, and indeed taken by 
the faithful communicant. They do 
not believe in purgatory, but they 
believe that there is a common re- 
ceptacle for the souls of men after 
death, into which Christ descend- 
ed, in the interval between his cruci- 
fixion and resurrection, and to which 
they think he alluded when speaking 
to the thief on the cross; and th at 
Christ, at his descension, relieved the 
souls of all then there ; and that the 
souls who have died since, will remain 
there ull the general resurrection, 
when they will be judged according 
to their deeds. In the mean time, the 
good are supposed to feel a pleasing 
hope of happiness, and the wicked a 
fearful looking for of judgment. “Chey 
believe that certain saints and martyrs 
are in a heaven above this receptacle, 
and yet not admitted into the presence 
of God. ‘They pray through the in- 
tercession of saints; but strenuously 
deny that they worship saints, and will 
not allow any images of them in their 
churches, ‘pr ofessing that salvation is 
through Christ alone. Their liturgy 
and the whole service is performed in 


the Syriac language, which is under- 
stood only by ‘the priests ; they have 
heavever, of late years, used in many 
oMheir churches the Malayalim trans- 
lation of the Gospels, which was made 
chiefly by their present bishop, Mar 
Dionysius, (then Ramban Joseph,) 
under the superintendance of Mar 
Dionysius, who was the bishop in Dr. 
Sine hanan’s time. I was present at 
their performance of divine service on 

= Seaae, and which, L am sorry to 
say, partakes in some measure of the 
superstitious mummeries of the Pa- 
pists. They use frankincense, chaunt 
the whole service, cross theniselves 
often, elevate the Host. On the Sun- 
day, they have a very useful custom 
of reading a portion of the Gospels, 
in Malayalim, from the altar, and then 
briefly expounding to the congrega- 
tion. They do not preach as ‘Euro- 
peans do, nor use pulpits: they have 
no schools, and little means of teach- 
ing the poor; but this arises rather 
from their extreme poverty than from 
any unwillingness to teach and he 
taught. Indeed, considering the per- 
secutions th ey have suffered from the 
Papists, and the proselyting ravages of 
Tippoo Saib, [ am thankful and sur 
prized that they still retain so myeh 
of genuine Christianity. 

“ The dress of the prieets consists 6f 
‘loose white trowsers, with a white 
surplice anda red silk cap. The pros 
per dress is ofa dark colour; but they 
told us, that they were too poor to 
purchase it: each priest has a pastoral 
staff, generally tipped with gold. At 
ordination, the priests profess to sign 
the Canons of the Council of Nice, 
which are read to them by the bishop; 
but they could not show us any copy 
of them. They, at the same time, 
swear to shave the crotwn of the head, 
and not to shave their beards; to fast 
on the fourth and the sixth days df the 
week: but they do not engage to lead 
a life of celibacy: this custom has 
crept in among them from the Ro- 
mans. The bishop, Mar Dionysius, 
has lately sent a circular letter to bie 
clergy, expressly stating that they are 
at liberty to marry : some have actu- 
ally avaiicd themselves of this permis- 
sion, and forty more have declaret 
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their readiness to do so when their 
circumstances will admit. Their in- 
comes are wretchedly small, mer@ly 
fees and gratuities. They all, both 
bishop and clergy, earnestly besought 
us to give them copies of the Scrip- 
tures, both in Syriac and Malayalim. 

“ The form and architecture of their 
churches is simple, and may be Syrian ; 
the windows loi and narrow, not 
pointed, as Dr. Buchanan implies. 
‘They possess very few books; [ under- 
stood no printed ones but the Gospels 
in Malayalim; and besides the Scrip- 
tures_in manuscript, they have some 
sacred hymns and their liturgy, which 
are often obliged to be carried from 
one cliurch to another for service. 

“ They were very much pleased 
with the Bishop of Calcutta’s * visit, 
and expressed a very earnest desire to 
put themselves under the protection 
of the English. Colonel Munro, the 
British Resident at Travancore, is do- 
ing a great deal for them: he has es- 
tablished a college for the better edu- 
cation of their priests, and employs 
many of them in his public office. —I 
must not omit to mention one interest- 
ing and truly pious custom of these 
Christians. The father of a family 
collects bis children around him in the 
evening ; and sitting on a sod on the 
outside of his cottage, he reads or re- 
peats portions of Scripture to them. 
These, of course, consist chiefly of 
such passages as are most easily un- 
derstood and retained in the memory 
—the parables, the passion and death 
of Christ, &c.—which he explains, and 
dilates on the doctrines and duties of 
Christianity as he is able.” 


ps 


For the Christian Journal. 


Utica, August 28th, 1817. 

The Rev. Dr. Bowen arrived in this 
village on Friday last, to “ solicit sub- 
scriptions for the founding and endowing 
of the Theolegical Seminary of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America.” Considerable soli- 
citude was felt and expressed, to aid him 
in the attainment of an object of such 
vital and lasting importance to the well 
being of the Church. Dr. B. preached 
en Sunday, when he brought the object 
of his mission before the congregation, 





* Dr. Middleton, 


and home to every one’s bosom who has 
good will to Zion. 

Early on Tuesday morning there waz 
left at the house of the Rev. Mr. Batpwry, 
in a place where it would be readily dis- 
covered, a paper enclosing a small sum of 
money, and written within as follows :— 
“ Dean Sin, 

** Please to accept this small mite, cast 
into the treasury, from one that was neg- 
lected to be called on yesterday. © that 
the young and old, rich and poor; yes, 
every one, were sought out in every good 
cause—Zion would not have to lament 
so much dryness.” 

This secret donation, and the fine senti- 
ments accompanying it, produced in the 
mind of Mr. Baldwin an instant determi- 
nation to give every person in his congre- 
gation an opportunity of casting their of- 
ferings into the sacred treasury; and he 
was happy to find that the good feelings 
expressed by the unknown donor, awak- 
ened very generally those kindred sensi- 
bilities, which it is equally the honour 
and the delight of the human mind to 
cherish. The person making the dona- 
tion, 1s doubtless one whose pecuniary 
circumstances forbade the gentlemen so- 
liciting donations to call on him. But 
this “neglect” did not hinder him from 
communicating what he had previously 
determined was proper for him to give 
toward promoting an object which con- 
templates the educating of a succession 
of godly young men for the sacred minis- 
try. This act of beneficence, and the 
sentiments expressed by the donor, should 
be told whenever contributions for the 
above object may be solicited. And 
wherever Episcopalians dwell, there the 
principal, or secondary agents should pe- 
netrate. Every Episcopalian should be 
“ sought out” in this “ good cause,” 
and should come forward and gladly cone 
tribute to the Theological School. Fund 
according to his ability, for not one is'un- 
interested Every Episcopalian should 
be anxious to have his name enrolled 
among the list of subscribers; and he 
should feel that to neglect this, is to de- 
prive himself of an imperishable honour. 





(CF In the last number of the Christian 
Journal, an obituary notice of Brsnor 
Devon was inserted. Some of the senti- 
ments expressed in it, being justly deem- 
ed erroneous and censurable, the Publish- 
ers think it their duty to state, that it 
was hastily extracted from a newspaper, 
without much attention to the precise im- 
port of every part of it; and that it was 
inserted during the absence of the person 
who prepares the matter for the Journal. 
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